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Operations Against Newbern in 1864, 


REPORT OF GENERAL PICKETT. 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT NorTH CAROLINA, 
February 15, 1864. 


General,—I have the honor to report that, in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from General Lee, under date of January 20, 1864, the 
expedition left Kingston as follows: 

General Barton with his own brigade and that of Kemper, and three 
regiments of Ranson’s, eight rifle-pieces, six Napoleons, and six hundred 
cavalry on the morning of the 30th ultimo to cross the Trent and take 
the works in front of Newbern, in reverse, and prevent the enemy 
being reinforced by land or water. Later in the day I sent off the 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth Virginia to report to Colonel Dearing on 
the north side of the Neuse river—with this three pieces of artillery,— 
Whitford’s regiment, and three hundred cavalry. He was to have at- 
tacked, if practicable, “ Fort Anderson "—Barrington’s. Commander 
Wood, of the navy, with his boat party, left on the 31st ultimo, and I, 
with Hoke’s brigade, three regiments of Corse’s and two of Clingman’s 
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brigade, five rifle pieces, five Napoleons, and thirty cavalry, started on 
the evening of the 30th ultimo. . 

The attack was to have been made simultaneously by the different 
parties on Monday morning. Barton, with his cavalry, was to have 
cut the railroad and crossed Brice’s creek, taking the forts on the bank 
of the Neuse (which ascend to the water) and pass across the railroad 
bridge, effectually, should he only succeed in the first cutting off of rein- 
forcements; Dearing, by taking “ Fort Anderson,” would have a direct 
fire upon the town and an enfilading fire upon the works in front of it; 
Commander Wood, having received the gunboats, would co-operate, 
and I, with the party under my command, create a diversion, draw off 
the enemy and, if the chance offered, go in the town. 

Accordingly, on Monday morning at 1 o'clock, I pushed forward 
General Hoke, who upon his arrival at Bachelor's creek, nine miles 
from Newbern, was met in strong force by the enemy, although they 
were evidently surprised ; still the night being dark, and the enemy 
being posted in a strong position, and having destroyed the bridge, it 
was impracticable for General Hoke to force a passage till after day- 
light. This he did in most gallant style. At this time the enemy, 
reinforcing heavily by railroad and trying to rake our lines with the 
guns on the steam iron-clads, they attempted toturn my right flank with 
these reinforcements. I threw Corse forward to drive them in, which 
he did handsomely, and Clingman, with his two regiments, following 
General Hoke. After effecting the crossing the enemy were hotly pur- 
sued, but having no cavalry, and the men much worn by the long 
night’s march, and not having been allowed fires, we were unable to 
press our advantage as we would have done had there been fresh troops 
on hand; in fact it was 3 o'clock before General Corse could come to 
the crossing of the Neuse road with the railroad, some two-and-a-half 
miles from the town; there was unfortunately no co-operation, the other 
parties having failed to attack, and I found we were making the fight 
single-handed. Commander Wood went down the Neuse on the night 
of the 3lst with his party but did not find the gunboats. Dearing 
found “ Fort Anderson” too strong to attack. Barton’s cavalry failed 
to cut the railroad and telegraph to Morehead City—nor was it ever 
done by his party. This was afterwards done by General Martin, but 
no communication was received of the fact from General Barton till 
some time after we moved back. General Barton communicated to me 
by courier, on Tuesday morning, saying he found the work laid out for 
him impracticable. This not being satisfactory to me I sent Captain 
Bright, my aid-de-camp, across the Trent to communicate with him in 
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person. This was accomplished by Captain Bright at a good deal of 
risk, General Barton informed him he had been entirely misinformed 
as to the strength of the place, and that he pronounced the work as too 
strong to attack, and that he had made no advance and did not intend 
to, and that he had sent out twice his cavalry to cut the railroad and 
they returned without accomplishing it. 

Captain Bright then, by my direction, ordered him to join me. 
General Barton said he would try to cross at Pollocksville, but 
would be unable to cross that night (the 2d), and expressed some 
doubt as to whether he could cross at all at that point; should he fail 
there, he would be compelled to go much higher up the river. Thus 
the earliest possible moment at which he could have joined me, would 
have been on the evening of the 3d instant. I could not thus have 
attacked before the 4th instant. General Barton afterwards informed 
me, verbally, that he could, positively, have done nothing on his side 
of the river. 

General Barton had orders from me, in case he found it impractica- 
ble to perform his part of the work, which was the most important, to 
at once cross to me, and let me try a “coup de main.” I could, how- 
ever, hear nothing from him for some time, and when I did, it was the 
unsatisfactory note I have aliuded to. 

On the night of the lst instant, Commander Wood gallantly attacked 
and took the six-gun steamer “Underwriter,” but was compelled to 
burn her, thus losing us her invaluable services. The enemy having 
had ample time to reinforce, both by water and railroad, the trains 
running in constantly, night and day, from Morehead City, and in 
fact, the whole plan by which the place was to be reduced having 
failed, I deemed it prudent, after consulting with my officers, to with- 
draw, which we did at our leisure. 

The result may be summed up as follows, viz.: Killed and wounded, 
about one hundred; captured thirteen officers, two hundred and 
eighty-four privates, fourteen negroes, two rifle pieces and caissons, 
three hundred stand of small arms, four ambulances, three wagons, 
one hundred and three animals, a quantity of clothing and garrison 
equipage, and two flags. 

Commander Wood, Confederate States Navy, captured and destroyed 
United States gunboat “Underwriter.” Our loss about forty-five 
killed and wounded. A correct list will be forwarded. 

I found the ground in my front swept by half a dozen forts, one of 
them mounting seven rifle guns, with which they fired at pleasure over 
and into our line of battle. Had I have had the whole force in hand, 
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I have little doubt that we could have gone in easily, taking the place 
by surprise. I would not advise a movement against Newbern or 
Washington again until the iron-clads are done. 

In the meantime, having received dispatches that the enemy were 
in force at Suffolk, and advancing on Blackwater, I deemed it pru- 
dent to send General Clingman back to Petersburg. | 

I have, as yet, received no written report from General Barton, but 
am of the opinion that he should have advanced at the same time that 
I did. Had he done so, the enemy being fully employed by me, he 
would probably have carried out this part of the plan. At any rate 
it was worth the trial, and I respectfully ask an investigation of his 
want of codperation. From all that I can learn, no infantry were over 
on that side of the river. 

The present operation I was afraid of from the first, as there were 
too many contingencies. I should have wished more concentration, but 
still hope the effect produced by the expedition may prove beneficial. 

I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) G. E. Pickett, 
Major-General Commanding. 
To General 8. Cooper, A. I. General, Richmond, Va. 


REPORT OF GENERAL HOKE. 


HEAD-QUARTERS HoKE’s BRIGADE, 
Kinston, Norte Carouina, February 8th, 1864. 


Major,—In obedience to orders, I reported to Major-General Pickett, 
with letters to him from the Commanding-General, on Friday, 22d of 
January, at Petersburg, and there awaited the arrival of my command, 
which was immediately forwarded to Garysburg, near Weldon. I ex- 
pected to find General Corse’s at Petersburg, but learned it could not 
reach there before Wednesday, 27th January, which delayed our move- 
ments from this point until Friday, the 29th. In the meantime the 
artillery was collected and placed upon cars, as it was to be shipped to 
Richmond, and every piece supplied with a sufficient quantity of am- 
munition. 

The horses were sent to the country to recruit, and after getting 
several miles in the country were ordered to Wilmington, but were to 
stop at Wilson, North Carolina, for further orders. 

After making all the necessary arrangements at Petersburg, I pro- 
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ceeded at once to Kinston, and finding the enemy had made no change, 
returned to Weldon, to give the shipment of my troops my personal 
attention. Saturday, the 30th, being the day for the movement from 
Kinston; I, on Friday, forwarded to that point from Goldsboro’, all of 
Kemper’s brigade, and three regiments of Ransom’s brigade from Wel- 
don, together with six rifled pieces and cannoniers, which, with Barton’s 
brigade, six hundred cavalry, and six Napoleons, now at Kinston, com- 
posed the column which was to leave that point on Saturday morning, 
and move down the Trent road as if upon Newbern. Thence across 
Trent river, and down the south bank across Price’s creek to the rear 
of Newbern, under the command of Brigadier-General Barton. Two 
regiments of Corse’s brigade were also forwarded to Kinston on Friday, 
which, with Whitford’s battalion, now on duty on north bank of Neuse 
river, below Kinston, formed the column commanded by Colonel Dearing, 
which was to make demonstrations against Washington ; or, if he could 
surprise Fort Anderson, was to go in. The remainder of Corse’s bri- 
gade, two regiments of Clingman’s brigade, the Fifty-sixth North Caro- 
lina regiment of Ransom’s brigade, and my brigade, with four Napo- 
leons, eight rifled pieces and cannoniers, arrived at Kinston during 
Saturday (the horses having been ordered from Wilson, so as to arrive 
there at twelve o'clock on Saturday), which being the column that was 


‘ to the front of Newbern, moved at once upon the Dover road, five miles 


from Kinston. On this night, General Barton, with his command, was 
fifteen miles from Kinston. Dearing was progressing finely, and General 
Martin was en route from Wilmington towards Morehead City. Colonel 
Wood, with his party, arrived at Kinston Saturday night, and proceeded 
down the river on Sunday. 

On Sunday morning, at 6 o'clock, I, with my brigade at the head of 
the column, proceeded on the Dover road, arresting all persons who saw 
us, and directed the march, so as to arrive at Stevens’ Ford, a point (10) 
ten miles from Newbern, and two miles from the outpost of the enemy, 
after dark, where we encamped without fires until one o'clock Monday 
morning, the lst instant, at which time I moved forward, and captured 
all the outposts, but not without being hailed and fired upon. 

I moved down the road with all possible speed, in order to reach 
Batchelor’s Creek before the bridge could be taken up, but upon 
reaching the point, found they had been alarmed by the firing of the 
pickets, and had taken up the bridge. 

Here I lost a number of men killed and wounded. The enemy at 
this point were strongly entrenched, and also had a block-house erected. 
To avoid the loss of men by storming, I threw some trees across the 
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creek, and crossed two regiments over under command of Colonel Mer- 
cer of the Twenty-first Georgia regiment, with orders to move upon 
their flank and rear, while I would repair the bridge and cross over the 
remainder of the command. This was soon done, and we were not long 
delayed. The enemy, in the meantime, had telegraphed for reinforce- 
ments, who were about two miles distant, and arrived in time to form in 
the field in rear of the creek, artillery and infantry, but we soon drove 
them before us, and completely routed them. They made my antici- 
pated move, which was to throw troops by cars across the creek on the 
railroad, and came in our rear. This was what we wanted, and I 
moved with all possible speed, a distance of six miles, to strike the rail- 
road and capture the train, but the enemy by telegraphic communi- 
cations were apprised of our move, and returned the train loaded with 
troops, just five minutes before I reached the road. It was my inten- 
tion, had I gotten the train, to place my men upon it and go into New- 
bern. 

At this point my brigade was halted to meet any advance of the 
enemy from the town, while General Clingman was ordered across to 
the Trent road to prevent the return of the enemy from Deep Gully, 
and also to take all stragglers, but not knowing the country, he failed to 
reach the road, which was extremely unfortunate, as during the even- 
ing, at different times (500) five hundred infantry and (400) four hun- 
dred cavalry, passed into the town panic-stricken, leaving their camps 
in wild confusion. 

After General Corse came up to the railroad, I moved my brigade 
within a mile to the front of the town, to await the sound of Barton’s _ 
guns from the opposite side of Trent river, when, much to my surprise, 
I saw two trains come into town from Morehead City, which proved 
clearly that Barton had not reached the point of destination. We 
remained in front of Newbern all day Tuesday, waiting Barton’s 
move, when, much to my disappointment, a dispatch was received from 
him, stating that it was impossible for him to cross the creek. Being 
junior officer, it does not become me to speak my thoughts of this 
move. 

On Wednesday we were ordered to return towards Batchelor’s 
creek, my brigade bringing up the rear. Colonel Wood, on Sunday, 
found no boats in the river, but on Monday night most gallantly de- 
stroyed one of their first-class boats. Our surprise was most complete, 
and had all parties done their duty, our hopes would have been more 
than realized. 

We now know: the place was within our grasp, which was seen 
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before leaving the front of the town. The enemy were thoroughly 
routed and demoralized. 


I hope, Major, the General will not think it was on account of state- 
ments made them concerning the position and strength of the enemy, forl 
assure you I found matters more favorable than I expected. The work 
could have been done, and still can be accomplished. I have recruited 
my brigade somewhat since I have been in the State, and I am sanguine 
about increasing it a good deal. My men are in good health and fine 
spirits. The troops do not look upon our campaign as a failure, as 
the real object was not known to them, and the capture of several rich 
camps pleased them wonderfully. General Pickett has, no doubt, 
reported the extent of our captures. The two three-inch steel rifled 
pieces, with horses and equipments, were a valuable prize. 

I have put (95) ninety five carpenters and mechanics and (50) fifty 
laborers from my command, to work on the gunboat, and they will 
soon have it completed. The material I have made arrangements to 
have brought forward, and by the first of March I hope to have both 
of the iron-clads ready for work, with which there can be no doubt of 
success. 

In the meantime I will remain here, where I have already made my 
men comfortable, and push forward the work, and at the same time 
give the boat protection, which is absolutely necessary. Major Whar- 


. ton, who has been acting as staff-officer, will be able to answer all 


questions. 
There is no doubt of success in this undertaking, and we cannot and 
must not stop. 


Very respectfully, yours, &c., 


R. F. Hoxt, Brigadier-General. 
Major Taylor, A. A. G. 


LETTER OF GENERAL BARTON. 
HEAD-QUARTERS Barton's BricaDE, February 21, 1864. 


Major,—I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a report 
of the part borne by the forces under my command in the recent ad- 
vance against Newbern, which I wish forwarded to General Lee. The 
original has been sent to General Pickett, now at Goldsboro’, N. C., and 
I desire to avoid the delay. Common rumor assigns me no enviable 
position in relation to this matter, and I know not how it may affect 
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my superiors. I am anxious to remove as speedily as possible, or as a 
knowledge of the facts may accomplish, such unfavorable impression. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. M. Barton, Brigadier General. 
Major T. A. Chestney, A. A. G. 


REPORT OF GENERAL BARTON. 
HEAD-QUARTERS BricabE, February 21, 1864. 


Major,—I have the honor to make the following report of the part 
borne by the forces under my command in the recent advance against 
Newbern. These were Kemper’s (Colonel Terry), Ransom’s, my own 
brigade (Colonel Aylett), twelve pieces of artillery, and twelve (12) 
companies of cavalry. 

On the 29th ultimo I detached Colonel Baker with seven (7) com- 
panies of his regiment (Third North Carolina cavalry) and five (5) 
companies of the Sixty-second Georgia cavalry (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kennedy) to strengthen the picket line between Neuse and Trent 
rivers, and to cover all the roads and paths south and east of Kinston, 
so as to prevent information reaching the enemy of any movement 
likely to create suspicion. At daylight on the 30th the troops com- 
menced the movement and bivouaced that night on the Trent, aftera | 
march of eighteen (18) miles. The cavalry were advanced during the 
night and collected at Trenton. On the 3lst, Colonel Baker, with his 
regiment, was detached and ordered to move by a circuitous route so as 
to reach the railroad at or near Croatan, ten miles below Newbern, and 
having destroyed the track and telegraph line, to follow up the railroad 
and capture the enemy's picket at Evan’s Mill, a station on Brice’s 
creek, seven miles from Newbern. The artillery and infantry marched 
twenty-one (21) miles and bivouaced twelve (12) miles from Newbern. 
A dark and rainy night and a broken bridge prevented further pro- 
gress till the moon rose—1:30 A. M. At this hour the column was 
again put in motion, but such were the difficulties of the road it was 8 
A. M. before coming in sight of the enemy’s lines. Several citizens of 
intelligence and known loyalty, who had been brought in during the 
night and in the morning, assured me that the fortifications on the 
south of the Trent were of the most formidable character—deemed by 
the enemy impregnable—and to be approached only by a bridge over 
Brice’s creek, a considerable stream both deep and wide. 

A reconnoisance made by General Ransom, Colonel Aylett, and my- 
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self, showed an open plain, varying from a mile to two miles in breadth, 
reaching to Brice’s creek—this very deep, and about eighty yards wide, 
with marshy banks, the timber upon which had been cut down. A 
temporary bridge; on the east bank a block-house and breast-works, 
behind which a camp; at confluence of creek with Trent river, one 
thousand yards distant, a field-work mounting ten (10) guns; three 
hundred yards east another work with eight (8) guns; one-half or 
three-quarters of a mile east, near railroad bridge, and about one mile 
from Brice's creek bridge, another very large work; south, on Neuse 
river, about two miles from Brice’s creek bridge, a very large fort for 
land and river defence; a line of breastworks extending from this west 
to Brice’s creek, and terminating in a field-work one mile above the 
bridge; other works of less importance covering the plain and con- 
necting the forts; on north side of Trent—here seven hundred yards 
wide—two field-works commanding those on south side. 

The plan of operations required me to gain the south bank of Trent 
river, which was thought to be unprotected by fortifications, in order 
that my guns planted there should take in reverse the enemy's works 
between the rivers. Before starting upon the expedition I had made 
every exertion consistent with secrecy to arrive at accurate information 
as to this part of the enemy's position, having entertained doubts as to 
its not being fortified. Scouts and spies, deemed reliable, had been 
examined, and reported that there were no works there ; one in particu- 
lar, as surveyor of the county, and maker of the sketches and maps of 
the vicinity upon which we relied, was sent to ascertain the facts. He 
returned three days before the movement and report€d that his maps 
were correct, that there were no other fortifications than those 
abandoned by our troops at the capture of Newbern, and that these 
were constructed to meet an advance from the east and south. Brice’s 
creek was also represented by him not to exceed ninety feet in breadth. 
I was therefore unprepared to encounter obstacles so serious and was 
forced to the conviction that they were insurmountable by any means 
at my disposal. 

Had it even been practicable to carry the fortifications on the south 
side of Trent, the possession of them would have been useless for the 
accomplishment of our object. In this opinion the brigade commanders 
fully coincided. It still remained practicable to make a detour by 
Evan's mill to cross Brice’s creek, but this route would have brought 
me in front of the same and other fortifications. It had been deter- 
mined in case of a failure in the attack on the south, that my forces 
should be withdrawn to join General Pickett, and assault on the west. 
I was already, by the nearest practicable route, (24) twenty-four miles 
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from General Pickett. This detour by Evan’s Mill, while it added 
nothing to our chance of success, added also eleven (11) miles to the 
distance between us. I, immediately on arriving in front of the works 
of Newbern, advanced my line of skirmishers close to Brice’s Creek. 

The enemy opened and kept up a fire upon them during the whole of 
the 1st and 2d instant from the works and field batteries. The resistance 
offered to General Pickett’s advance seemed to be so obstinate, as indi- 
cated by long continuance of firing in the same direction, that I deemed 
it advisable to make a diversion in his favor, and accordingly opened 
with six (6) rifles upon the block-house and contiguous forts. 

Having accomplished this object the pieces were withdrawn; the 
enemy seemed to have suffered much by this fire. He endeavored to 
throw a force across Brice’s creek, but it was driven back by the line 
of skirmishers. Colonel Baker returned at midday on the lst, hav- 
ing failed to effect a passage across the swamp, assigning the incompe- 
tency of his guide and the difficulties of his route, enhanced by the 
rain and the darkness of the night, as his reasons therefor. He again 
made the attempt on the night of the lst with like result and for the 
same reasons. On the night of the 2d, with a small party dismounted, 
he succeeded after very great labor in reaching the railroad and tele- 
graph lines, which he broke up. Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy on the 
morning of the lst ambuscaded a body of the enemy’s cavalry, killed 
one, wounded several, and took five prisoners. On the 2d he drove in 
the enemy’s picket, near Evan's, killing one and taking one prisoner. 
Immediately after reconnoitering the enemy's position, I despatched 
several messengéts, scouts and couriers to General Pickett informing 
him of the posture of affairs and asking instructions, and also en- 
deavored to open communication with him by means of signals. I re- 
ceived no communication from him until the evening of the second (2d), 
when he directed me to join him for the purpose of making an assault 
on his front. I at once proceeded to do so. Having reached Pollocks- 
ville, twelve miles on my route, he directed me to fall back to Kinston, 
which was accordingly done. My casualties amount to one killed and 
four wounded, whose names will be forwarded as soon as received. 

I have been delayed in forwarding this report awaiting those of 
brigade commanders, only one of which, herewith enclosed, has yet 
reached me. The press and common rumor have been busy casting 
censure upon my course. If my superiors entertain similar opinions, I 
request that a court of inquiry be called to investigate the matter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Barron, Brigadier- General. 
Major C. Pickett, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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Battle of Ocean Pond, Florida. 1l 


ENDORSEMENTS, 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF RICHMOND, 
February 26, 1864. 


Respectfully forwarded at the request of Brigadier-General Barton. 


ARNnotD Euzey, Major-General. 





HEAD-QUARTERS, 3d March, 1864. 


I think it due to General Barton that a court of inquiry be granted 
him. 
R. E. Lez, General. 





Respectfully submitted to the adjutant and inspector-general. 


Sam’L W. MEtTon, 
Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Organization Office, March 8, 1864. 





Battle of Ocean Pond, Florida. 


The following reports of the brilliant engagement of “Ocean Pond,” 
Florida, were not printed by the Confederate Government, and so far 
as we know, were never before in print. They will be read with 
interest, and will be received as a valuable contribution to the mate- 
rial for the future historian: 


REPORT OF GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 
SoutH CAROLINA, GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 
Cuar.estTon, 8S. C., March 25th, 1864. 


General,—In transmitting detailed reports of recent operations in 
East Florida, I have to accompany them, for the information of the 
War Department, with the following: 

The officer in observation at Foot Point, of the enemy’s fleet in the 
waters of Port Royal and Broad river, having reported, on the after- 
noon of the 14th January, that some thirty-five vessels, including an 
iron-clad from Hilton Head, had gone to sea in the fog the day before, 
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and probably with troops, as it was observed to be more quiet on the 
adjacent islands (less drumming and firing of small arms) than usual, 
I gave Major-General Gilmer, at Savannah, immediate notification of 
the fact, with instructions to keep strict watch in the direction of 
Warsaw Sound and the Ossabaw. At the same time orders were given 
to the proper staff-officers to hold means of transportation by rail 
in readiness on the Charleston and Savannah railroad. An increase 
of the tents of the enemy on Tybee island was also reported. On the 
16th of January, I repaired in person to Savannah, in which quarter I 
apprehended some operations might be looked for. I remained in the 
District of Georgia inspecting the troops and works until the 3d -Feb- 
ruary, when, there being no indication of any movement of the enemy 
in that direction, I returned to Charleston, leaving with Major-General 
Gilmer orders to hold the Sixty-Fourth. Georgia volunteers, the First 
Florida battallion and a light battery in readiness to be sent to Florida 
at short notice. On the 7th of February (received 8th), Brigadier- 
General Finnegan reported by telegraph that five gunboats and two 
transports of the enemey had made their appearance in the St. Johns, 
within five miles of Jacksonville, and on the next day announced the 
arrival at Jacksonville of eighteen vessels—gunboats and transports— 
the landing of the enemy, presumed in large force, and an immediate 
advance on the night of the 7th February. General Gilmer was at 
once ordered to put in motion, to report to General Finnegan, all the 
troops he had been previously ordered to hold in readiness for such an 
emergency. General Gardner, commanding in Middle Florida, was 
telegraphed to send to the imperilled quarter, with all possible celerity, 
every soldier he could spare. Colquitt’s brigade was ordered from 
James’ island to Savannah with a light battery; General Finnegan was 
advised of what was done, and instructed to do what he could with 
his means to hold the enemy at bay, and to prevent the capture of 
slaves; and at the same time I reported to you this hostile movement 
and my intention to repel it, as far as practicable, with infantry to be 
drawn from Charleston and Savannah, but requested, in consequence 
-of the very recent discharge of some five thousand South Carolina 
militia, that other troops should be sent to take their places and avoid 
danger to Charleston and Savannah. Scarcely had Colquitt’s brigade 
began to move when the enemy, in anticipation, doubtless, of my attempt 
to reinforce Finnegan, made a strong demonstration dn Johne's island. 
Though assured of the purpose of this movement, it assumed, however, 
so serious a form as to compel me to divert, temporarily, General Col- 
-quitt’s and three and a half regiments of his brigade, to reinforce 
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General Wise, then confronted by at least two brigades of the enemy 
(about four thousand five hundred strong), pushed forward in advance 
of the Haulover or bridgeway between Johns’s and Seabrook’s island,s 


- and in addition several regiments of infantry were detached from Sul- 


livan’s and James's islands to be in readiness for the development of 
the enemy’s purposes. 

On the night of the 11th ultimo I ordered all our batteries bearing 
on Morris island to open a heavy simultaneous fire on that portion, as 
if*a cover for an assault, and with the hope of forcing the enemy to 
withdraw from Johns’s island to the protection of hisown works. This 
stratagem seems to have produced the desired effect, or assisted to make 
him abandon the movement on Johns’s island, and withdraw hastily 
before daybreak, thus releasing and enabling Colquitt’s command to 
reach General Finnegan in time to meet and defeat the enemy at Ocean- 
Pond, some thirteen miles in advance of Lake City. 

In the meanwhile other troops, fast as the means of railroad transpor- 
tation would enable me, had been dispatched to the theatre of war 
from the works around Charleston and Savannah, and the positions 
covering the Savannah railroad. This was done, indeed, to a hazardous 
degree, but as I informed the Honorable Secretary of War by telegraph 
the 9th ultimo, I regarded it as imperative to attempt to secure the sub- 
sistence resources of Florida. 

General Finnegan was also apprised of these reinforcements on the 
llth February, and instructed to mancwuvre meantime to check or 
delay the enemy, but to avoid close quarters and unnecessary loss of 
men. 

While these reinforcements were en route, the enemy again attempted 
to delay them by a movement with show of force against Whitemarsh 
Island, near Savannah, and it became a measure of proper precaution 
to halt at Savannah two of the regiments on the way to General Finne- 
gan, for the development of the enemy’s plans, one of which regiments, 
indeed, I felt it but prudent to detain there to the present. The want 
of adequate rolling stock on the Georgia and Florida railroads, and the 
existence of the gap of some twenty-six miles between the two roads, 
subjected the concentration of my forces to a delay, which deprived my 
efforts to that end of full effect. The absence of General Hill making 
it injudicious for the to leave this State, I directed Brigadier-General 
Taliaferro to proceed to Florida and assume the command, he being an 
officer, in whose ability, field experience and judgment, I had high con- 
fidence, not knowing at the time that Brigadier-General William M. 
Gardner, commanding in middle Florida, his senior, had returned from 
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sick leave, and was fit for field service, and had gone to General Finne- 
gan’s head-quarters with the troops of his district. Apprised of this, I 
directed General Gardner, on the 21st ultimo, to assume command, and 
organize for a vigorous offensive movement preliminary to the arrival of 
General Taliaferro; but subsequently the victory at Ocean Pond hav- 
ing taken place, in which it was supposed General Gardner, though not 
in immediate command, had taken an active part, I directed that 
officer to assume the chief command, and dividing his forces into divi- 
sions, to assign General Taliaferro to one of them; soon after which, 
however, I was advised by the War Department of the assignment of 
Major-General J. Patton Anderson to the command of the forces in the 
State of Florida. 

General D. H. Hill having arrived at these head-quarters on the 28th 
ultimo, I left for Florida the same evening, although that officer was 
unwilling, for personal reasons, to assume the duty at once, I had 
desired to entrust to him the immediate command of the troops in the 
State of South Carolina, but he promised to repair to any point threat- 
ened or attacked by the enemy, and give the officer there in command 
the benefit of his experience and assistance. 

On the 2nd instant I reached Camp Milton, General Gardner's head- 
quarters, in rear of McGirt’s creek, twelve or thirteen miles distant 
from Jacksonville, where I found our troops in position. The day pre- 
ceding, our advanced pickets had been thrown forward to Cedar creek, 
within six or seven miles of Jacksonville. On the 3rd Major-General 
J. Patton Anderson also arrived at Camp Milton, and assumed command 
on the 6th instant of the forces, now about eight thousand effectives of 
all arms. 

In the meantime it had been ascertained, from reliable sources, that 
the enemy occupied Jacksonville with at least twelve thousand men, 
that the position, naturally strong, had been much strenghtened since 
the battle of the 20th ultimo, and that four or five gunboats in the St. 
John’s effectually commanded the approaches to the place. Under 
these circumstances it was determined not to attempt to carry the posi- 
tion by assault, as, in effect, instructed by your telegram of the 4th 
instant. Everything indicates that the rout of the enemy at Ocean 
Pond or Olustee was complete, nevertheless the fruits of the victory 
were comparatively insignificant, and mainly because of the inefficiency 
of the officer commanding the cavalry at the time, in consequence of 
whose lack of energy and capacity for the service, no-serious attempt 
was made to pursue with his command, while the exhaustion of the 
infantry, so gallantly and efficiently handled and engaged, and our want 
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of subsistence, supplies and ammunition, made an immediate pursuit by _ 
them impracticable. 

Unless our present forces should be considerably increased and amply 
supplied with means for a regular seige of Jacksonville, our operations 
in that quarter must be confined to the defensive; that is to preventing 
the penetration of the enemy into the interior, either on the line towards 
Lake City, or into the lower part of the State, to which end a position 
has been selected on the St. John’s, a few miles above Jacksonville, 
for a battery of one rifled thirty-two pounder, three rifled thirty-, and 
one twenty-, and one ten-pounder Parrott’s, and two eight-inch seige 
Howitzers, by which, with torpedoes in the river, it is expected trans- 
ports at least can be obstructed from passing with troops beyond Jack- 
sonville. 

Cavalry pickets have been also established for the protection of the 
railroad to Cedar Keys, from injury by raiding parties set on foot from 
the west bank of the St. John’s. 

I have for the present organized the forces under General Anderson 
into three brigades, commanded respectively by Brigadier Generals 
Finnegan and Colquitt, and Colonel George P. Harrison, three meritorious 
officers; the last two of whom have won promotion by their active par- 
ticipation in the combat of the 20th ultimo, at which it is proper to say, 
Brigadier-General Colquitt commanded on the immediate field of battle. 
He has seen much service likewise in the army of Northern Virginia. 

The cavalry has also been organized into a brigade under Colonel 
Robert H. Anderson; the four light batteries, of four pieces each, were 
placed under command of Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Jones, and two 
batteries of siege guns (six pieces), present on the field, under Major J. 
L. Buist. It is hoped this arrangement will enhance the efficiency of 
the troops, who are in fine spirits and good condition. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded to the brave officers and men 
who encountered and defeated twice their numbers at Ocean Pond, and 
I commend them to the notice of the government; they are, in all 
respects, worthy comrades of these who, on other fields, have done honor 
to Southern manhood. 

Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General- Commanding. 
To General Samuel Cooper, Adjutant- and Inspector-General C. 8. A., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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° 
REPORT OF GENERAL JOSEPH FINNEGAN. 


HEAD-QUARTERS District East FLORIDA, 
In THE FreELD, TWELVE MILES FROM JACKSONVILLE, 
* February 26, 1864. 


Brigadier-General Thos. Jordan, Chief of Staff, Charleston, 8. C. : 


General,—For the information of the commanding general I have 
the honor to report that on the evening of the 7th February the enemy 
landed at Jacksonville, from eighteen transports and gunboats, a large 
force of cavalry, artillery and infantry, which was largely augmented 
by arrivals on the 8th instant. 

On the receipt of this intelligence I immediately notified Lieutenant- 
Colonel McCormick, commanding an effective force of near three hun- 
dred and fifty men of all arms at Camp Finnegan, to guard against a 
surprise—advising him that I would join the command as soon as I had 
issued the necessary orders for collecting my widely-scattered troops» 
and dispatched telegrams and letters for reinforcements. On the 8th 
instant the enemy advanced from Jacksonville with great rapidity, in 
three heavy columns—cavalry in the advance. Artillery and infantry 
followed under command of Brigadier-General Seymour. They ap- 
proached Camp Finnegan as the command there were in the act of re- 
tiring. 

Their largely superior numbers deterred Lieutenant-Colonel McOor- 
mick, commanding, from attacking them, and in the darkness of the 
night he withdrew his command with caution and address and joined 
me at Camp Beauregard, near Ocean Pond, on the Olustee, on the 13th 
instant. The enemy, with celerity, pressed on to Baldwin, capturing on 
their way five guns of Company “ A” and “ B,” Light Artillery, which 
had been ordered to Baldwin; reached Baldwin at daylight on the 
9th instant. Remaining a short time, they continued on to Barber's 
the same night. At this point they were met, on the 10th iustant, by 
two companies of cavalry, under Major Robert Harrison, Second 
Florida cavalry, whom I had ordered to join me, and who, with much 
gallantry, checked their progress for several hours at St. Mary’s Cross- 
ing, with but small loss to us and a considerable loss to the enemy. 

On the 9th instant I removed all the government stores from Sander- 
son, except fifteen hundred bushels corn, which was burned under my 
orders. On the 10th the enemy reached Sanderson; on the 11th in- 
stant they were within three miles of Lake City. Here I had hastily 
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collected, principally from the District of Middle Florida, a small force 
of four hundred and fifty infantry, one hundred and ten cavalry, and 
two pieces of artillery. On the night of the 10th I placed this force in 
a favorable position two and a half miles from Lake City, in the direc- 
tion of the enemy. At half past nine the enemy advanced upon us 
with a force estimated to be fourteen hundred mounted infantry and 
five pieces of artillery. Here they opened upon us, fighting as infan- 
try, and skirmished heavily with my advanced line. Discovering my 
position and its strength, and probably presuming my force larger than 
it was, they retreated to Sanderson, thence to Barber’s, on the east 
bank of the St. Mary’s, where they constructed field works, and con- 
centrated their whole force for a final movement on Lake City. 

In the meantime I used every possible effort to gather reinforcements, 
and on the 13th moved to Ocean Pond, on Olustee, thirteen miles from 
Lake City, and occupied the only strong position between Lake City 
and Barber’s. Here I had field works thrown up, and for several days 
with a force less than two thousand strong, awaited the enemy’s ad- 
vance. . 

In this time my command was increased by the arrivals of reinforce- 
ments, and I organized the command as follows: The Sixth, NineteentL, 
Twenty-third, Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Georgia regiments, 
infantry, and Sixth Florida battalion, infantry, as the first brigade 
under the command of Brigadier-General Colquitt, with the Chatham 
artillery (four guns) attached. 

The Thirty-second Georgia Volunteers, First Georgia Regulars, Sixty- 
fourth Georgia Volunteers, First Florida Battalion, and Bonaud’s Bat- 
talion as the Second brigade, under command of Colonel George P. 
Harrison, Thirty-second Georgia Volunteers, with Guerard’s Light Bat- 
tery attached. 

The Florida Light Artillery being held in reserve, I assigned Colonel 
R. B. Thomas, Confederate States Army, to duty as chief of artillery, 
and organized the cavalry into a brigade under the command of Colonel 
C. Smith, Second Florida Cavalry, my whole effective force being as 
follows: infantry, 4,600; cavalry, less than 600; artillery, three bat- 
teries, twelve guns. 

On the 20th instant the enemy advanced in three columns, since 
ascertained to have been twelve regiments of infantry (nine of white 
troops and three of black), estimated at eight thousand, and some artil- 
lery (number of guns unknown), and fourteen hundred cavalry. At 
12 M., the enemy were within three miles of my position. I ordered 
the cavalry under Colonel C. Smith, Second Florida Cavalry, supported 
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by the Sixty-fourth Georgia, Colonel Evans commanding, and two com- 
panies of Thirty-second Georgia, to advance and skirmish with the 
enemy, and draw them to our works. The remaining force was placed 
under arms and prepared for action. Apprehending that the enemy 
were too cautious to approach our works, 1 ordered General Colquitt, 
commanding First brigade, to advance with three of his regiments, and 
a section of Gamble’s artillery, and assume command of the entire 
force, then ordered to the front, and feel the enemy by skirmishing, 
and if he was not in too heavy force to press him heavily. I had per- 
sonally instructed Colonel Smith, commanding cavalry, to fall back as 
soon as infantry advanced, and protect their flanks. This movement 
was predicated on the information that the enemy had only three regi- 
ments of infantry with some cavalry and artillery. 

Perceiving that in this movement, the force under Brigadier-General 
Colquitt’s command might become too heavily engaged to withdraw 
without a large supporting force and intending that if the enemy should 
prove to be in not too great strength to engage them, I ordered in quick 
succession, within the space of an hour, the whole commantl to advance 
to the front, as a supporting force, and myself went upon the field. 
These reinforcements were pushed rapidly forward, and, as I antici- 
pated, reached the field at the moment when the line was most heavily 
pressed, and at a time when their presence gave confidence to our men, 
and discouragement to theenemy. I directed Lieutenant-Colonel Hop- 
kins, commanding, First Florida battalion, and Major Bonaud, com- 
manding Bonaud’s battalion to fall into line on the left, in the direction 
of the enemy’s heaviest firing. After I had ordered these reinforcements, 
and they were some distance on the way to the front, and while I 
was myself on the way to the front, I received from Brigadier-General 
Colquitt, commanding, in the front, a request for the reinforcements 
which had already been ordered. The engagement became general 
very soon after its commencement. The enemy were found in heavy 
force, their infantry drawn up in three supporting lines, their artillery 
in position, cavalry in their flanksand rear; I ordered Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Colquitt to press them with vigor which he did with much judg- 
ment and gallantry. They contested the ground stubbornly, and the 
battle lasted for four and a half hours. At the end of this time the 
enemy’s lines having been broken and reformed several times, and two 
five Napoleon, and three ten pounder Parrott guns, and one set of colors 
captured from them, they gave way entirely, and were closely pressed 
for three miles, until nightfall. I directed Brigadier-General Colquitt 
to continue the pursuit, intending to occupy Sanderson that night, but 
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in deference to his suggestion of the fatigue of the troops, the absence 
of rations, and the disadvantages of the pursuit in the dark, and in 
consequence of a report from an advance cavalry picket that the enemy 
had halted for the night and taken a position (which was subsequently 
ascertained to be incorrect), I withdrew the order. During the con- 
tinuance of the battle, also, after the enemy had given way, I sent 
repeated orders to Colonel Smith, commanding cavalry, to press the 
enemy on his flank, and to continue in the pursuit. But through some 
misapprehension these orders failed to be executed by him, and only 
two small companies on the left, and these but for a short distance, fol- 
lowed the enemy. 

The enemy retreated that night, hastily and in some confusion, to 
Sanderson, leaving a large number of their killed and wounded in our 
possession on the field. Their loss in killed, both officers and men, was 
large; four hundred and eighteen of their wounded: were removed 
by us from the field, and four hundred, or near that number, of their 
killed were buried by us; also nearly two hundred prisoners were 
captured; several officers of high rank were killed, and others severely 
wounded. Their loss cannot be less than two thousand, or twenty-five 
hundred men; five superior guns, one set of colors captured, and sixteen 
hundred stand of arms, also one hundred and thirty thousand rounds 
cartridges (damaged by having been thrown into water) as appears by 
the report of the ordinance officer herewith enclosed. The victory 
was complete, and the enemy retired in rapid retreat, evacuating in 
quick succession Barber’s and Baldwin, and falling back on Jackson- 
ville. The enemy's forces were under command of Brigadier-General 
8. Seymour, who was present in the field. The conduct of Brigadier- 
General Colquitt entitles him to high commendation. He exhibited 
ability in the formation of his line, and gallantry in his advance on 
the enemy. I have also to speak most favorably of Colonel George P. 
Harrison, commanding Second brigade, who exhibited in the engage- 
ment all the qualities of a capable and efficient officer. Colonel R. B. 
Thomas, as Chief of Artillery, likewise rendered efficient service on 
the field. Colonel Evans, commanding Sixty-Fourth Georgia vol. 
unteers, and Colonel Duncan L. Clinch, commanding Fourth Georgia 
cavalry, were wounded while bravely performing their duty. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Barron, Sixty-fourth Georgia volunteers, and Captain 
Camron, commanding, and Lieutenant Dancy, of the First Georgia 
regulars; also Lieutenant Holland, commanding detachment from 
conscript camp—all officers of high promise—were killed. Amongst 
the killed and wounded were many other officers and men who had 
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distinguished themselves on other fields, for a detailed statement of 
whom, and for instances of individual merit, I refer to the reports of 
the brigade commander. 

Our loss in the engagement was ninety-three killed, and eight hun- 
dred and forty-one wounded—a large proportion very slightly. In the 
opening of the engagement the cavalry under command of Colonel 
Smith, skirmished with the enemy with spirit, and retired to the flanks 
in obedience to their orders. 

On the 22d instant, having repaired the railroad so as to secure my 
supplies, I advanced the command to Sanderson, pushing the cavalry 
rapidly in the direction of the enemy, and from Sanderson to Barber’s, 
and thence to Baldwin, and to this place, twelve miles from Jacksonville, 
where my further progress was arrested by orders from Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Gardner, who had been directed to assume command, by whom I 
was here, for the first time, officially notified, that the command had 
been transferred. 

My efforts, and those of my officers, for the organization and concen- 
tration of a force adequate to meet the enemy's superior numbers, and 
to check them in their rapid advance, were incessant and arduous. I 
have the gratification of reporting to the commanding general, that 
while I continued in command they were successful. I transfer the 
army to my successor, well supplied with forage and subsistence, well 
organized and armed, and deficient only in ordnance stores,for which 
timely requisitions were made, and which are now on their way. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed), JOSEPH FINNEGAN, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


REPORT OF GENERAL COLQUITT. 
Baupwin, Fioripa, February 26, 1864. 


Captain,—I have the honor to submit the following account of the 
engagement of the 20th instant, near Ocean Pond: 


Intelligence having been received of the approach of the enemy, I 
was instructed to take three regiments of my own brigade, with a 
section of Gamble’s artillery, and proceed to the front, and assume 
command of all the forces which had preceded me, consisting of two 
regiments of cavalry, under command of Colonel Smith,,the Sixty- 
fourth Georgia regiment, and two companies of the Thirty-second 
Georgia regiment. 
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Subsequently other troops were sent forward, and I was directed to 
call for such reinforcements as might be needed. 

About two miles from Olustee station I found the enemy advancing 
rapidly, and our cavalry retiring before them. I then sent forward a 
party of skirmishers, and hastily formed line of battle, under a brisk 
fire from the enemy's advance. The Nineteenth Georgia was placed 
on the right, and the Twenty-eighth Georgia on the left, with a sec- 
tion of Captain Gamble’s artillery in the center. The Sixty-fourth 
Georgia and the two companies of the Thirty-second Georgia were 
formed on the left of the Twenty-eighth, and the Sixth Georgia regi- 
ment was sent still further to the left, to prevent a flank movement 
of the enemy in that direction. 

Instructions were sent to Colonel Smith, commanding cavalry, to 
place his regiments on the extreme flank, and to guard against any 
movement of the enemy from either side. 

The line of infantry was then ordered to advance, which was gal- 
lantly done, the enemy contesting the ground and giving way slowly. 
Perceiving that the enemy were in strong force, I sent back for rein- 
forcements and a fresh supply of ammunition. The Sixth Florida bat- 
talion and Twenty-third Georgia regiment soon arrived for my support. 
The Sixth Florida battallion was formed on the right of the Nineteenth 
Georgia, and in such position as to come in on the left flank of the 
enemy. The Twenty-third Georgia was put on the left of the Sixty- 
fourth Georgia. Colonel Harrisoncoming up with the Thirty-second 
and First Georgia regulars, took position on the left, between the 
Twenty-third and Sixth Georgia regiments, and was instructed to 
assume the general direction of the left of the line. 

The section of Gamble’s artillery in the center having been disabled 
by the loss of horses and limber, Captain Wheaton, who had early 
arrived upon the field with the Chatham artillery, and had taken posi- 
tion on the right, was ordered to the center to relieve Captain Gamble. 
This battery moved forward and took position under a heavy fire, and 
continued to advance with the line of infantry until the close of the 
action. Towards night, when Captain Wheaton’s ammunition was 
almost expended, a section of Ginrood’s battery, of Harrison’s brigade, 
under Lieutenant Gignilleat, moved up and opened fire on the enemy, 
furnishing Captain Wheaton with part of his ammunition. 

After our line had advanced about one-quarter of a mile, the 
engagement became general, and the ground was stubbornly contested. 
With two batteries of artillery immediately in our front, and a long 
line of infantry, strongly supported, the enemy stood their ground for 
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some time, until the Sixth Florida battalion, on the right flank, and all the 
troops in front, pressing steadily forward, compelled them to fall back 
and leave five pieces of artillery in our possession. At this time our 
ammunition beginning to fail, I ordered the commanding officers to 
halt their regiments and hold their respective positions until a fresh 
supply could be brought from the ordnance wagons, which, after much 
delay, had arrived upon the field. 

Major Bonaud’s battalion came upon the field, followed soon after by 
the Twenty-seventh Georgia regiment and the First Florida battalion. 
These troops were put in position near the center of the line, and a 
little in advance, to hold the enemy in check until the other command 
could be supplied with cartridges. As soon as this was accomplished 
I ordered a general advance, at the same time sending instructions to 
Colonel Harrison to move the Sixth and Thirty-second Georgia regi- 
ments arrived, on the right flank of the enemy. The Twenty-seventh 
Georgia regiment, under Colonel Zackry, pushing forward with great 
vigor upon the center, and the whole line moving as directed, the 
enemy gave way in confusion. We continued the pursuit for several 
miles, when night put an end to the conflict. Instructions were given 
to the cavalry to follow close upon the enemy, and seize every oppor- 
tunity to strike a favorable blow. 

The results of the engagement in the killed, wounded and prisoners 
of the enemy, and our own loss, will be found in the reports rendered 
directly to you. , 

The gallantry and steady courage of officers and men during this en- 
gagement are beyond all praise. For more than four hours they strug- 
gled with unflinching firmness against superior numbers, until they 
drove them in confusion and panic to seek safety in flight. 

Colonel George P. Harrison, who commanded on the left, displayed 
skill, coolness and gallantry. The commanding officers of the vatious 
regiments did their duty nobly; Colonel Evans, commanding Sixty- 
fourth Georgia, and Captain Crawford, commanding the Twenty-eighth 
Georgia, both gallant officers, were wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
ron, of Sixty-fourth Georgia, a brave and gallant officer received a fatal 
shot while gallantly attempting to rally his men. Captain Wheaton 
and the officers and men of his battery are entitled to special commen- 
dation for their courage, coolness and efficiency. 

Captain Grattan, Assistant Adjutant-General, Lieutenant Colquitt, 
Assistant Department Commander, Major Ely, and Lieutentant Estill, 
of my staff, were active and conspicuous in every part of the field. My 
thanks are due to Lieutenant Thompson, Second Florida regiment and 
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Mr. Sterling Turner, volunteer aids, for their gallant service. The 
names of those in the ranks entitled to be particularly mentioned may 
be furnished in a subsequent report. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. H. Conquitt, Brigadier- General. 


Captain Call, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


REPORT OF COLONEL GEO, P. HARRISON, JR. 


HEAD-QUARTERS SEcoND Bricanpg, A. E. T., 
In THE FIELD, NEAR SANDERSON, FLORIDA, 
22d February, 1864. 


Captain,—I have the honor to submit the following report of my 
command in the engagement with the abolitionists near Ocean Pond on 
the 20th instant. 

By direction of Brigadier-General Finnegan, the brigade consisting of 
the Thirty-second Georgia Volunteers, Major W. T. Holland command- 
ing; First Georgia Regulars, Captain H. A. Cannon commanding ; 
Sixty-fourth Georgia Volunteers, Colonel G. W. Evans commanding; 
First Florida Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Hopkins commanding ; 
Bonaud’s Battalion, Major A. Bonaud commanding; Guerard’s Light 
Battery, Captain Jno. M. Guerard commanding, was drawn up in line 
of battle behind the entrenchments near Olustee station, about 10 
* o'clock A.M. About 12 o'clock M., pursuant to instructions, I sent 
forward the Sixty-fourth Georgia Volunteers, under Colonel Evans, 
and two companies, H and E, of Thirty-second Georgia regiment, under 
Captain Mobley, to meet the enemy, then reported three miles in our 
front, with orders to engage them lightly and fall back with a view to 
draw them to our works. About one hour and ahalf later, I advanced 
to the front with the remainder of my command, except First Florida 
battalion and Sixth Georgia regiment (Colquitt’s brigade), and one sec- 
tion of Guerard’s battery, for the purpose of supporting Brigadier- 
General Colquitt, who was now in advance with a portion of his brigade, 
and that portion of mine sent out at 12 M. I had advanced about a mile 
to the front, when I received a message from General Colquitt to move 
up rapidly. I had scarcely put my command in double quick, when 
the report of artillery in my front indicated that the fight had opened. 
Quickening our pace we moved on until within a few hundred yards of 
the place where the road we were upon crossed the railroad. Here I 
halted for a moment, but observing General Colquitt forming his line, 
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and seeing the enemy’s position across the railroad, who was then sweep- 
ing the front of my column with a battery in position near the cross- 
roads, I moved to the left in double quick, crossed the railroad and 
formed line of battle upon the left of that just established by General 
Colquitt. About this time the engagement became general. In a few 
moments I was informed by one of General Colquitt’s staff that I was 
in proper position. Being now at long range (300 yards) I advanced 
in conjunction with the right of the line to about two hundred yards 
of the enemy, who stubbornly stood their ground. In about this posi- 
tion the field was hotly contested by both parties for about one hour, 
when the enemy gave slowly away before the close pressure of our gal- 
lant men. (It was during this, while riding with my staff down the 
line from the left toward the center, that my ordnance officer, R. T. 
Dancy, was instantly killed, and my aid-de-camp, Lieutenant Horace 
B. Clark, and one of my couriers had their horses shot under them). 

But soon a new line of the enemy appeared, and our advance was 
checked. His resistance now seemed more stubborn than before, for 
more than twenty minutes, when the enemy suddenly gave back, ap- 
parently to seek a better position, but still held us at bay. 

Now the fesult of the day seemed doubtful. It was whispered down 
the lines (particularly in the Sixth and Thirty-second Georgia regi- 
ments) that our ammunition was failing, and no ordnance train in sight. 
This I immediately reported to General Colquitt, who urged that we 
hold our ground, stating that our ammunition would certainly reach 
us directly. This, I am proud to say, was heroically complied with by 
my command, many of them for fifteen or twenty minutes standing 
their ground without a round of ammunition. Seeing the critical state 
of affairs, I dismounted myself, placed one of my staff, whose horse 
had been disabled, upon mine, who, together with the remainder of my 
staff and couriers was employed in conveying ammunition from a train 
of cars, some half mile or more distant. It was in the discharge of this 
duty that Lieutenant George M. Blount, my acting assistant adjutant- 
general, was shot from his horse, but not seriously wounded. By several 
trips, they succeded in supplying sufficient ammunition to our line, to 
enable a reopening of a rapid and effective fire, before which the enemy 
had commenced to retire slowly, still keeping up their fire upon us, when 
the First Florida battalion, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
F. Hopkins and a section of Guerard’s battery under Lieutenant W. 
Robert Geguillist arrived from the entrenchments. I at once ordered 
the former to the support of the Sixty-fourth Georgia regiment, whose 
ammunition was nearly all exhausted, and the latter to take position 
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and open fire near the left center. These reinforcements, with some that 
arrived upon the right, served to embolden our men and intimidate 
the enemy, for their retreat now became more hurried, and their fire 
less rapid and effective. Under instructions from General Colquitt, I 
now threw forward the Sixth and Thirty-second Georgia regiments (the 
extreme left of our line) to flank the enemy upon their right, which move- 
ment succeeded admirably, for soon their right was exposed to a cross 
fire, which told upon their ranks with fine effect. A general advance 
of our line now drove the enemy, who retreated, at first sullenly, but 
now precipitately, before our victorious arms for some miles, when night 
came on, and by order of General Colquitt we ceased firing and our line 
halted. During the .engagement the detachment of Thirty-second 
Georgia regiment, companies H and E, Captain Mobley commanding, 
won for itself much honor, in charging and capturing three pieces of 
artillery. 

While refraining from a mention of the individual bearing of officers 
belonging to commands of my brigade (for the reason that all greatly 
distinguished themselves), I take pleasure in reporting the intrepid com- 
mander of the Sixth Georgia regiment (General Colquitt’s brigade), 
Colonel Lofton, for meritorious services with my command, throughout 
the action ; Corporal Buchanan, Company E, Sixty-fourth Georgia regi- 
ment; Sergeant Thomas Battle, Company’C, First Georgia regulars, 
color-bearer, deserve mentioning for conspicuous bearing and daring. 

I would ask particular attention to the gallantry of Captain E. L. 
Guerard, acting brigade quartermaster. His services, together with 
the gallantry and promptness of Lieutenant Horace P. Clark, my 
aid-de-camp, were of the greatest importance during the whole engage- 
ment, and particularly after the remainder of my staff had gallantly 
fallen and been borne from the field. 

My entire command behaved with a degree of coolness and bearing 
worthy of emulation. ; 

The following named officers were killed and wounded gallantly dis- 
charging their duties : 


Thirty-second Georgia Volunteers—Major Holland Commanding. 


Captain W. D. Cornwell, Company A, wounded in shoulder. 

Lieutenant R. A. Butler, Company B, wounded in abdomen, mor- 
tally. 

Lieutenant W. F. Moody, Company C, wounded in knee, severely. 

Lieutenant W. L. Jenkins, Company E, wounded in shoulder, slightly. 
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Lieutenant J. H. Pitman, Company F, wounded in leg, severely. 
Lieutenant M. Davison, Company G, wounded in head, slightly. 


First Georgia Regulars—Captain A. A. F. Hill Commanding. 


Captain H. A. Cannon, commanding wher killed. 
Lieutenant P. H. Morel, wounded in arm, slightly. 


Siaty fourth Georgia Volunteers—Captain C. 8. Jenkins Commanding. 


Colonel J. W. Evans, wounded in right thigh, severely. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Barron, killed. 

Major W. H. Weems, wounded in left leg, severely. 

Captain B. W. Craven, Company A, wounded in head, slightly. 

Lieutenant J. 8. Thrasher, Company A, wounded in thigh, severely. 

Lieutenant M. L. Rains, Company C, wounded in thigh, severely. 

Captain J. K. Redd, Company F, wounded in head, slightly. 

Liéutenant F. M. Beasly, Company F, wounded in left arm, slightly. 

Captain R. A. Brown, Company H, wounded in left leg, slightly. 

Lieutenant P. A. Waller, Company H, wounded (mortally) in neck 
and head. 

Lieutenant J. F. Burch, Company I, wounded in wrist, slightly. 


First Florida Battalion, Volunteers—Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkins 
Commanding. 


Lieutenant-Colonel ©. Y. Hopkins, wounded in arm and thigh, 
slightly. 

Lieutenant F. Williams, Company F, wounded in breast, slightly. 

Lieutenant S. K. Collins, Company E, wounded in face, slightly. 


Bonaud’s Battalion Georgia Volunteers. 


Lieutenant G. W. Hall, Company D, wounded, slightly. 
Lieutenant Cader Pierce, Company G, wounded, slightly. 
Lieutenant W. W. Holland, Volunteer Company, Florida, killed. 


The enclosed report of casualties respectfully submitted. 


Grorce P. HarRIson, JR., 


Colonel Thirty-second Georgia Infantry, Commanding 
Second Brigade A. E. F. 
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REPORT OF COLONEL CARAWAY SMITH. 


HEAD-QUARTERS CAVALRY BRIGADE, 
District East Fioripa, February 27th, 1864. 


Captain,—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
part taken by the cavalry brigade in the late engagement near Ocean 
Pond on the 20th instant. 

On the morning of the 20th, it being reported that the enemy were 
advancing in the direction of Sanderson, I received orders from the 
Brigadier-General commanding to advance and meet them, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their position and number. I accordingly moved 
up with all the cavalry force then available, which consisted of two 
hundred and fifty (250) men of the Fourth Georgia cavalry, Colonel 
Clinch commanding, and of two hundred and two (202) men of the 
Second Florida cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel McCormick commanding. 

I discovered the enemy about four miles distant from our encamp- 
ment, occupying in force the second crossing of the railroad from 
Olustee. I immediately reported the fact to you, directed Colonel 
Clinch to advance a body of skirmishers from his regiment to attack 
the enemy’s pickets, which he did promptly, and was pushing the attack 
earnestly, when they were met by a much larger force from the enemy, 
which compelled them to retire to their house. This they did in good 
order. 

The enemy then moved forward with his whole force, skirmishing on 
our rear, which we resisted with our rear guard, keeping him in check, 
while the cavalry retired in line and in perfect order. 

The skirmishing was kept up until we reached the first crossing of 
the railroad from Olustee, there I found our infantry and artillery 
under the command of Brigadier-General Colquitt, from whom I 
received orders to dispose the cavalry on the right and left wings of 
our army, to prevent any flank movements of the enemy. I accordingly 
ordered Colonel Clinch to occupy the left with his regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCormick with the Second Florida cavalry to take 
position on the right. Early in the action Colonel Clinch received a 
severe wound in the leg, which made it necessary for him to retire from 
the field, and the command of his regiment then devolved upon Cap- 
tain Brown, who kept an efficient guard on the left flank, while Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCormick protected the right. 

On two occasions I discovered that the enemy was attempting to 
cross the railroad on the right of our infantry, evidently for the pur-- 
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pose of turning that wing, when I directed Lieutenant Colonel Mc- 
Cormick to dismount a portion of his regiment and drive them back, 
which he did effectually. Thus by the vigilance of the cavalry on the 
right and left, the enemy was prevented from deploying his large 
force so as to turn either flank. 

The Fifth Florida battalion cavalry, Major G. W. Scott commanding, 
was not brought upon the field until late in the evening, in consequence 
of the jaded condition of the men and horses from hard service for the 
twenty-four hours preceding. He, however, joined with Lieutenant- 
Colonel McCormick on the right, about the middle of the contest, and 
rendered him prompt assistance. The fight terminating right, and our 
infantry lines not being perceptible to me through the woods, and the 
face of the country being cut up by snaps, making it very favorable for 
ambushing under the cover of night, I deemed it inadvisable to press 
forward with the whole cavalry force until further information could be 
had of the position of affairs. In addition to this, after the order for- 
ward was being executed, another order was received to the effect 

that we were getting under the fire of our men, and also that I should 
beware of an ambush. I attached the more importance to this order, 
because it had already been discovered that a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry were resting on the opposite side of the swamp from us. 

The cavalry however, as soon as possible, followed up the enemy, 
and gathered a number of prisoners, amounting to about one hundred 
and fifty. In addition to this, several prisoners were taken by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCormick and Major Scott, while protecting the right 
flank. 

I have to report that Colonel Clinch, and three men of the Fourth 
Georgia cavalry, were wounded—one of the wounded men missing, 
and reported now to be dead. It is due to the companies of Captains 
Stephens and Maxwell, of the Second Florida cavalry, to state that the 
conduct of the men and officers, while acting as the rear guard of the 
cavalry, as we were falling back before the enemy, was highly satistac- 
tory. They behaved with the coolness and deliberation of veterans. 

I have the honor to be, Captain, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ' Caraway SMITH, 
Colonel-Commanding Cavalry Brigade. 
Captain W. Call, Acting Adjutant-General. 
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History of Lane’s North Carolina Brigade. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL James H. Lane. 
THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN, 


[For General Lane’s report of Gettysburg, see Vol. V, Southern 
Historical Society Papers, page 41, and for his account of other details 
see his letter in the same volume, page 38. And for further mention 
of the operations of this gallant brigade, see the report of their corps 
commander, Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill, which was published in 
our Papers, Vol. II, page 222. We regret that our space will not per- 
mit us to reprint these documents, even to preserve the continuity of 
General Lane’s narrative; but we give with pleasure the following 
letter from the gallant General Trimble, of Maryland, under whose 
immediate eye these brave North Carolinians fought on the third day 
at Gettysburg. | 


LETTER FROM GENERAL TRIMBLE. 
BALTIMORE, October 15th, 1875. 


8. D. Pool,—I see by your October number of “Our Living and Our 
Dead,” that you defend the reputation of the North Carolina troops as 
earnestly as ever, while doing full justice, as you do at all times, to 
those from other States. 


On page 457, October number, under the heading, “Another Wit- 
ness—Gettysburg,” you have taken in hand the now stale, though 
yet oft-repeated, assertion, that Pickett’s division was repulsed on the 
3d of July, because not supported by other troops, and have shown 
that the erroneous statements first made by writers, both from the 
North and South, are still blindly adhered to by all who attempt to 
describe the operations of that day. 

No account of the three days’ fighting at that noted town has yet 
been given that is not full of errors of fact and errors of inference, 
and a truthful relation of the occurrences of those days has yet to be 
given. The reason why these mistakes have been made, is, that no 
careful study of the subject, with documentary and other evidences at 
hand, has as yet been made by a competent writer. Those who have 
treated the subject have been eye-witnesses of but a part of the lines, 
near six miles in circuit, and hence to make up a full relation of the 
whole, must adopt the hasty and erroneous accounts of others, or even 
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call in the aid of their own imagination to fill up and embellish the 
picture. 

That mistakes, misstatements, or even intentional perversions of 
truth in-the accounts given of hostile armies, should be made, is both 
natural and unavoidable during the heat and bitterness of the conflict. 
These and other errors of the war, on either side, must, for the present, 
be borne patiently, but corrected assiduously, fairly and generously by 
North and South, that each section may the sooner appreciate the 
other. 

So far as relates to the good conduct of North Carolina troops, from 
the beginning to the close of the war, I think their unpretending 
courage in action, their patient submission to the privations of the 
camp and the march, their almost child-like docility and acceptance of 
discipline everywhere, and when circumstances needed it, their daring 
valor, are now recognized and highly appreciated by all—thanks to your 
journal. Why should the conduct of men from any State be extolled 
at the expense of those from. their sisters? 

Brave “Johnny Rebs” belonged exclusively to no State, but made 
glory enough for all, whether in the sore privations of the camp, or in 
the heat of the conflict, as they sent up to the welkin that dauntless 
shout, so often the harbinger of victory. 

No officer who commanded North Carolina troops has ever, that I 
know of, complained of their behavior. 

At the risk of being tiresome, I propose to make a brief statement 
of what passed under my own eye during the third day’s fight on the 
right of our army. A topographical sketch of that part of the field 
can alone convey a full understanding of the movements of our troops, 
but a brief description of ridges, woods and roads, will help much to 
elucidate the situation and conduct of divisions. 

Cemetery Ridge, or plateau, extends from the town of Gettysburg to 
Round Top Hill, say two to three miles long. The Emmettsburg road 
runs northeasterly not far from the western edge of this plateau, but 
generally below it in elevation, entering Gettysburg on the south, di- 
rectly below the cemetery. Tracing the Emmetsburg road south- 
westerly from Gettersburg, it is found to diverge more and more from 
the plateau of Cemetery Ridge. At and near the town, the road lies at 
the foot of this abrupt slope, but about a mile south, in front of Pick- 
ett’s division, the road is over half a mile from the elevation on which 
the Federal lines were posted, with a small stream and valley between. 
These lines, infantry and artillery, occupied moderately elevated ground 
commanding the fields between them and the southern lines on Semi- 
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nary Ridge to the westward. This last ridge makes a considerable 
angle with the Emmettsburg road. At the point occupied by General 
Pickett, the crest of the ridge is about a third of a mile from the road ; 
at the point from which Pettigrew started it is over a mile from the 
road. 

General Pickett’s line was formed about one hundred yards from and 
west of the Emmettsburg road, at that point occupied by Southern 
troops the day previous. That part of the road in Pettigrew’s front 
was occupied by the Federal troops, and not over one hundred yards 
from the Federal line on the crest of Cemetery Ridge. 

From the preceding it can be understood that Pickett started in 
his charge from the Emmettsburg road, and Pettigrew and Trimble 
started from the top of Seminary Ridge. The former about three- 
fourths of a mile, the latter one mile and a quarter from the enemy’s 
line. 

Pickett’s line being in view of the enemy at the start, and nearest 
to him, would naturally attract the most attention, and receive at first 
the severest fire from his front, and his division be the first to suffer; 
as the one which most threatened the enemy, and, therefore, the first 
to be crushed. As soon, however, as Pettigrew’s and Trimble’s divi- 
sions fairly appeared in the open ground at the top of Seminary Ridge, 
furious discharges of artillery were poured on them from the line in 
their front, and from their left flank by the line which overlapped them 
near Gettysburg. To the artillery fire was soon added that of small 
arms in a ceaseless storm as they marched down the smooth, even slope. 

It will be easily understood that as Pickett’s line was over-lapped by 
the Federal lines on fis right, and Pettigrew and Trimble’s front by 
the Federal lines on their left, each of these commands had a distinct 
and separate discharge of artillery and musketry to encounter, the one 
as severe and incessant as the other, although Pickett’s men felt its 
intensity sooner than the others, and was the first to be crushed under 
fire, before which no troops could live, while Pettigrew and Trimble 
suffered as much or more before the close, because longer under fire, in 
consequence of marching further. 

The returns of killed and wounded show that the other commands 
lost as heavily as Pickett’s; some brigades more. Not one of my staff 
escaped severe wounds, and all had their horses killed. 

It would have been more in accordance with military principles had 
Pettigrew and Trimble started fifteen minutes before Pickett, so as to 
have brought them all to the enemy’s line at the same moment. The 
result would, probably have been the same, yet ten or fifteen minutes 
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sooner or later in the movement of a heavy column often produces a 
decided difference in the result of a battle. 

Both Northern and Southern descriptions of the battle of Gettysburg, 
in the third days’ contest have, without perhaps a single exception 
down to the present time, given not only most conspicuous prominence 
to General Pickett’s division, but, generally by the language used, have 
created the impression among those not personally acquainted with the 
events of the day, that Pickett’s men did all the hard fighting, suffered 
the most severely, and failed in his charge, because not promptly or 
vigorously supported by the troops on his right and left. It might with 
as much truth be said that Pettigrew and Trimble failed in their charge 
because unsupported by Pickett, who had been driven back in the crisis 
of their charge, and was no aid to them. 

These statements or inferences do such great injustice to other troops, 
who displayed equal daring, and are so contrary to well known facts, 
that the errors can only be accounted for by one or two considerations, 
viz: 

First—That Pickett’s division being much nearer the enemy when 
it began the charge, became at the start the most prominent body in the 
field, the most to be dreaded, and which would, if any did so, be the 
first to pierce the Federal lines and decide the contest. 

Second—As these were the first who “shattered to atoms,” and 
recoiled from the advance, the fate of the day seemed solely to rest with 
them, and that when they fell-back the contest was over. No one 
acquainted with the facts can for a moment doubt the intrepid bravery 
and splendid bearing of Pickett’s men; they did all that any men could 
do under the circumstances, but others did as well, went as far, or further, 
fought longer, and lost as heavily. The simple truth is, that Piekett’s, 
Pettigrew’s and Trimble’s divisions were literally “shot to pieces,” and 
the small remnants, who broke the first Federal line, were too feeble to 
hold what they had gained. 

So the result of that charge only proved over again the aziom in 
war, that “no single line of infantry without artillery can carry a line 
protected by rifle pits, knapsacks, and other cover, and a numerous 
artillery, if the assaulted party bravely avails itself of its advantages.” 
It was so at Fredericksburg, reversing the parties, and will be so every- 
where. 

Now a word about North Carolinians in this charge at Gettysburg, 
and of what I was an eye witness. 

On the morning of the 8rd I had been put in command, by order of 
General Lee, of two of the brigades of General Pender, who had been 
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wounded. These were both of North Carolina troops, commanded by J. 
H. Lane and Alfred M. Scales. On taking command of these troops, 
entire strangers to me, and wishing as far as I could to inspire them 
with confidence, I addressed them briefly, ordered that no gun should 
be fired until the enemy’s line was broken, and that I should advance 
with them to the farthest point. 

When the charge commenced, about 3 P. M., I followed Pettigrew 
(Heth’s division) about one hundred and fifty yards in rear, a sufficient 
distance to prevent the adverse fire raking both ranks as we marched 
down the slope. Notwithstanding the losses as we advanced, the men 
marched with the deliberation and accuracy of men on drill. I 
observed the same in Pettigrew’s line. When the latter was within 
one hundred, or one hundred and fifty yards from the Emmettsburg 
road, they seemed to sink into the earth under the tempest of fire 
poured into them. We passed over the remnant of their line, and 
immediately after some one close by my left, sung out, “ Three cheers for 
the Old North State;” when both brigades sent up a hearty shout; on 
which I said to my aid, “ Charley, I believe those fine fellows are going 
into the enemy’s line.” 

They did get, to the road, and drove the opposing linefrom it. They 
continued there some minutes, discharging their pieces at the enemy. 
The loss here was fearful, and I kuew that no troops could long endure 
it. I was anxious to, know how things went on with the troops on our 
right, and taking a quick but deliberate view of the field over which 
Pickett had advanced, I perceived that the enemy's fire seemed to 
slacken there, and men in squads were falling back on the west side 
of the Emmettsburg road. By this I inferred that Pickett’s division 
had been repulsed, and if so, that it would be a useless sacrifice of life 
to continue the contest. I therefore did not attempt to rally the men 
who began to give back from the fence. 

As I followed the retiring line on horseback, at a walk, to the crest 
of Seminary ridge, under the increasing discharge of grape, shell and 
musketry, I had cause to wonder how any one could escape wounds or 
death. ¢ 

On reaching the summit of the ridge, I found the men had fallen 
into line behind some rude defences. I said, “That is right, my brave 
fellows, stand your ground, and we will presently serve these chaps as 
they have us.” For by all the rules of warfare, the Federal troops 
should (as I expected they would) have marched against our shattered 
columns ‘and sought to cover our army with an overwhelming defeat. 

In turning over the command to General Lane, I used some emphatic 

3 
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expression of commendation for the gallant behavior of these men, but 
I am sure did not use the profane terms which General Lane quotes 
as my language. 

Being severely wounded, and unable to follow the army in its retreat, 
I made no report of the battle, or return of the killed and wounded. 
General Lane and General Scales have done this, which shows the fear- 
ful loss of these two brigades in the charge of July 3rd. 

8. D. Pool: I laid aside what is written above, but delayed to send it 
to you. Having since then attended the ceremonies of unveiling the 
Jackson statue at Richmond on the 26th October, and while there, heard 
the brilliant address of J. W. Daniel, of Lynchburg, on the battle of 
Gettysburg, intended to be a correct account of the occurrences of the 
3d July, in which I find the same old errors repeated. I was pre- 
paring, as General Wilcox has done, a brief article to correct the mis- 
takes of Mr. Daniel, in what he says of the troops on Pickett’s left, 
when I received from him the following letter, which, with my reply, 
will close this defence of North Carolina troops. 


Lynoupure, November 22d, 1875. 
General I. R. TRrmBiz: 


‘Dear General—General Wilcox thinks I have made some errors 
as to the third day’s charge at Gettysburg. If I have made any in 
respect to the troops which came under your comrfiand or observation, 
will you do me the honor and kindness to point out my error, and thus 
greatly oblige, 

Yours, with much respect, 
JouNn W. DANIEL. 


BALTIMORE, November 24th, 1875. 
Jno. W. DANIEL, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of 22d received. . As respects the errors 
made in your able address in Richmond, as to the action of Pender's 
division, under my command, they are not very important, but may as 
well be corrected. 

First. You state that “Our left, under Trimble, staggered at the 
start,” &c. That is an error; there was no hesitation in my command 
at the start, for at first the fire of the enemy did not reach us, being 
directed at Heth’s division, in advance, under Pettigrew. — 

Secondly. You say “ Pettigrew’s and Trimble’s men had broken 
before the tornado of canister in their front, and had disappeared,” 
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inferring that these men quit the assault and left Pickett’s men unsup- 
ported, whereas my men were the ast to leave the field (or the 
charge). 

This I know, as I rode in the line between the two brigades, from 
the start down to the Emmettsburg road, passing over the wreck of 
Heth’s division (Pettigrew's). Before my line recoiled under a con- 
centrated fire from my front and left, I looked to the right where Pick- 
ett’s men had been seen to advance, and beheld nothing but isolated 
and scattered remnants of that splendid line. 

When we reached the Emmettsburg road, the terrific fire right in 
their faces, with their comrades melting away around them, our line 
slowly began to yield, or rather ceased, to advance beyond the road. 
It was there, as I still sat on my horse, wounded and at the road, that 
my aid, Charley Grogan, said: “ General, the men are falling back, 
shall I rally them?” Before replying, I looked again to our right for 
the effect of Pickett’s charge, but could see nothing but a few men in 
squads moving to the rear, and at considerable distance from the 
Emmettsburg road. It was there, after a brief but deliberate view of 
the field, that I said, “ No, Charley, the best thing these brave fellows 
can do, is to get out of this.” So, mounting my horse, from which I 
had alighted with help of Grogan, we followed, at a walk, our men to 
the rear, who marched back sullenly and slowly, in almost as good 
order as they had advanced, and I halted them on the summit of Semi- 
nary ridge. On the presumption that the enemy would pursue us, I 
here prepared for defence, and feeling faint from my wound, turned 
over the command to General Lane. 

Thus I am sure that my command continued the contest some time 
after Pickett’s force had been dispersed. Not that we fought better, 
but because, as a second line, we did not reach the enemy quite as soon 
as the troops on our right, but enemmns our ground after they had 
been driven back. 

It was hard, in your splendid compesitian, to avoid some errors. 
Not until every one puts down what actually took place wnder his own 
eye in a battle, can its true and exact history be related by one writer. 

Pickett’s men were nearer the enemy at the start, and did bear the 
brunt bravely, but they were not the only “ heroes of Gettysburg.” 

Yours truly, 
I. R. TermBrz. 
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The Courage of the Confederate Soldier. 


4 tre By Rev. J. B. Hawruorng, D. D. 


At the reiinion of the Richmond Howitzers, on the 13th of December 
last, Dr. Hawthorne was called on to respond to the following toast: 

“The Confederate dead. Their courage was inspired by their con- 
victions of right and their love of country.” 

He said: ; 

Courage is not peculiar to man. The lion has it; the eagle has it; 
the serpent has it. In a very limited degree even the worm and the 
insect have it. Of mere brute courage the savage has more than the 
civilized man; the drunken man more than the sober man; and the 
villain more than the virtuous man. Of this courage the army of Grant 
had more than the army of Lee. 

A man who has much of it fights well anywhere. It is a matter of 
small consequence to him under which flag he fights. In his feelings 
he knows no country—no East, no West, no North, no South. His 
voice is simply for war—war anywhere—war for any cause. What did 
the average immigrant soldier know about “States Rights?” What 
did he know of the history of the controversy which culminated in 
war? About all he knew, or cared to know was, that he should “ fight 
mit Seigle,” and receive rations and twelve dollars per month for his 
services. I have heard it said that in the battle of Shiloh there was a 
company of New Orleans “roughs” who fought the first day with great 
desperation on the Confederate side, and the second day they fought 
with equal desperation on the Federal side. It is a real satisfaction to 
know that this body of our Southern army was so small that it is hardly 
worthy of mention. 

There is a courage inspired by hatred. There are men who go to 
war with the spleen of dragons in their breasts. They neither fear 
God nor regard man; they are for blood, ruin, desolation, and at the 
very jaws of death they will stand and wreak their vengeance. I 
thank God that of this spirit our dead heroes had none. 

There is a bravery inspired by ambition for a leader. One of Na- 
poleon’s “Old Guard” had fallen in battle, and while the surgeon was 
probing near his heart in search of the ball, which had inflicted the 
mortal wound, the dying hero looked up and said : “ Cut a little further, 
doctor, and you will find the Emperor.” He meant that the name of 
his royal master was graven on his heart. I am proud to say that the 
people of the South were never hero-worshipers, and that the men who 
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went down to death, fighting beneath the “Southern Cross,” were the 
instruments and victims of no man’s ambition. 

There are men who go to war under the domination of no other feel- 
ing but the love of glory. Drunk with ambition, they seek the bubble 
of fame even at the cannon’s flaming mouth. It was not for glory that 
the Southern soldier drew his sword. It was not for a fading chaplet 
that he endured the hardships of the camp and faced the perils of the 
fight. Let us not wrong the memory of our fallen comrades by writing 
any such epitaph upon their graves. Let us think of them as men 
whose master passion was something higher than personal ambition. 
Their courage was born of conviction. They fought to put down what 
they believed to be political heresy. They fought for something they 
thought to be higher and better than a Southern Confederacy. They 
fought to maintain and perpetuate what they believed to be political 
truth, wisdom and justice. 

The Confederate soldier had a political faith, He had distinct and 
intelligent views of our political system. He understood the relations 
of the States to the Federal Government. He believed that the great 
basal principles which underlie republican institutions every where were 
involved in the struggle, and that victory for his standard meant not 
only the independence of the South, but the triumph of the only true 
theory of constitutional government. 

It does not behoove me on this occasion to consider whether he was 
right or wrong. But I will say, I must say, my sense of justice con- 
strains me to say, he believed that he was right. Let us have the mag- 
nanimity to own that among our foes there were thousands who fought 
for what they believéd to be truth and justice. 

A few days before the battle of Chancellorsville an invalid soldier 
left his home in South Alabama to join his regiment in Jackson’s corps. 
He arrived just in time to enter the fight. Though diseased and fee- 
ble, he was foremost in every charge. At a critical moment the color- 
bearer fell. Scarcely had the old smoky and tattered banner touched 
the ground before the sick soldier caught it in his bony hand, and run- 
ning forward, waved it in the very teeth of the foe. Amid the hurt- 
ling hail of death he bore it, till he received the mortal wound. He was 
then taken to the rear, and as his eyes ,were closing calmly, as if for 
a night’s repose, he said to a friend: “Tell my father that I died at 
my post, and in hope of a peaceful future.” Again and again had that 
soldier expressed to me the conviction that the defeat of the South 
would be the downfall of republican liberty. We cannot lift the cur- 
tain which veils the future and see to what extent this prophecy was 
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true, but whether true or false, it was that conviction that fired his heart 
and nerved his arm to the last. 

He, sirs, was a specimen of our Southern soldiery. Like him were 
the men whose deeds of daring and patriotism have rendered immortal 
the name of this old battalion of artillery. Like him were Brown, 
Watson, McCarthy and the men who sank with them ina burial of 
blood. Like him were thousands who fell beneath our flag— 


“ With their backs to the field, 
And their feet.to the foe.’’ 








Correspondenee of Hon. George W. Campbell, of T Original 
Letters from Distinguished Men. 


[Through the kindness of our old friend, Colonel Campbell Brown, 
of Tennessee, who was widely known as a gallant officer on General 
Ewell’s staff, we have received a number of original letters of the cor- 
respondence of his distinguished ancestor, Governor George W. Camp- 
bell. We propose to publish such as have never been in print, and are 
of historic interest. ] 


LETTERS FROM GENERAL JACKSON. 


Camp Oraias, April 13th, 1804. 


Dear Sir,—Having a direct opportunity for the conveyance of a let- 
ter to Knoxville, I embrace it to address a few lines to you. The op- 
portunity is extremely grateful to me, as F had not the pleasure of 
having that conversation that I wished yesterday when we met on the 
road. Acts of disinterested friendship always leave a lasting impres- 
sion upon my mind, and always remembered with the liveliest emotions 
of gratitude by me. Your disinterested friendship towards me on a 
recent occasion merits and receives all those lively sensations that they 
ought to inspire in a susceptible breast; and should the chance fall upon 
me (of which I have not a sanguine hope), my endeavors shall be that 
the feelings of those of my friends that recommended me never shall be 
carroded, their minds filled with regret for the action, and, let the 
choice fall on whom it may, my gratitude towards my friends will be 
the same; and as long as my breast beats with life, it will beat high 
with lively sensations for your friendship upon this occasion. I write 
in haste and in a crowd. I shall write you from the city. Receive 
assurances of my warmest esteem and respect. 


George W. Campbell, Esq. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
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City or WasunierTon, April 28th, 1804. 

Dear Sir;—I reached this place on last evening. I have been 
detained on my journey, since I had the pleasure of meeting you, four 
days by high waters and an inflammation in my leg, which has in a 
great measure subsided, but I am not free from pain. 

The President is at Monticello. He has lost his daughter, Mrs. 
Epps. Not a hint who is to be appointed to the government of New 
Orleans. I did not call to see the President. My reasons I will con- 
cisely state, and leave you to judge whether they are or not founded 
upon just premises. It was not known to me whether he had made the 
appointment. In case I had waited upon him, and the office of governor 
of New Orleans not filled, it would have been perhaps construed as the 
call of a courtier; and of all characters on earth my feelings despise a 
man capable of cringing to power for a benefit or office. And such 
characters as are capable of bending for the sake of an office are badly 
calculated for a representative system, where merit alone should lead 
to preferment. These being my sensations and believing that a call 
upon him under present existing circumstances might be construed as 
the act of a courtier, I traveled on, engaging my own feelings; and let 
me declare to you that before I would violate my own ideas of pro- 
priety, I would yield up any office in the government, were I in posses- 
sion of the most honorable and lucrative. Who the choice is to fall on 
is not known here, unless to the Secretary of State. But I have rea- 
sons to conclude that Mr. Claibourne will not fill that office. I have 
also reasons to believe that if a suitable character can be found who is 
master of the French language that he will be preferred. I think that 
& proper qualification for the governor of that country to possess, pro- 
vided it is accompanied with other necessary ones. I never had any 
sanguine expectations of filling the office; if I should, it will be more 
than I expect. But permit me here again to repeat that the friendly 
attention of my friends, and those particularly that I am confident 
acted from motives of pure friendship to me (among whom I rank you), 
never shall be forgotten. Gratitude is always the concomitant of a 
bosom susceptible of true friendship, and if I know myself my coun- 
tenance never says to a man that I am his friend but my heart beats in 
unison with it. Permit me here, with that candor that you will always 
find me to possess, to state that I am truly gratified to find that your con- 
stituents alone are not the only part of the Union that think highly of 
your legislative conduct; it extends as far as your speeches have been 
read, and you are known as a member of the representative branch. 
May you continue to grow in popularity on the basis of your own merit, 
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and as long as you are guided by your own judgment, this will continue 
to be the case. This is, in my opinion, the only road to a lasting popu- 
larity, for the moment a man yields his judgment to popular whim, he 
may be compared to a ship without its rudder in a gale—he is sure to 
be dashed against a rock. Accept, my dear sir, my warmest wishes 
for your welfare. 


G. W. Campbell, Esq. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


G. W. CAMPBELL : 

Sir,—This will be handed you by Mr. Powell, against whom Brehan 
has brought suit by writ of ejectment in the Federal court. I hear, 
since I spoke to you, that you are appointed one of the judges of the 
court of errors and appeals. If you accept, will you continue to prac- 
tice in the Federal court here? This, when I first see you, I will be 
anxious to learn. At any rate, I wish you to enter the pleading for 
Mr. Powell at this term; at next June I expect it will be tried. Your 
fee I will be (Mr. Powell's) security for. 

Yours, with respect, 
November 30th, 1809. ANDREW JACKSON. 


LETTER FROM JAMES MONROE. 


WasHINGTON, October 16, 1813. 


Dear Sir,—I lately received a letter from Mr. Grundy, informing 
me that your State had voted an additional force of 3,500 men to be 
employed against the hostile Creeks, in the expectation that they would 
be taken into the service and pay of the United States. The subject 
has been considered by the President, and he has resolved to give his 
sanction to the measure. I have answered Mr. Grundy’s letter to that 
effect, but lest he might not be at Nashville, have the pleasure to com- 
municate the same to you, and to request that you will have the 
goodness to inform the Governor that I shall write him a letter to 
communicate it officially in a few days. 

Our wavering policy, respecting Florida, has brought on it all the 
mischief that usually attends such counsels. I hope that we shall 
profit of the horrible lesson lately given us at fort Mims. About the 
time you left this, I paid a visit to my farm in Virginia, from which 
I returned on the 10th, with Mrs. Monroe, in good health. 

With great respect and esteem, 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES MONROE. 
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EXTRACT OF LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, THEN UNITED 
STATES SENATOR, TO GENERAL JACKSON. 


“18 February, 1817. 


“T feel confident, sir, you would not mistake my motives in declining 
to engage, at a stipulated price, an agent to procure the passage of a 
law on which it might become my duty to vote; and ‘certainly I did 
not misconcéive yours in applying to me on the subject. I trust we 
shall be disposed to duly appreciate the motives of each other, not- 
withstanding there may be shades of difference in the opinions we 
entertain on the same subject.” 2 
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Stonewall Jackson in Lexington, Va. 


[Anything that throws light on the life and character of “the model 
infantryman” is worth preserving in these pages, and we therefore pub- 
lish the following letters—the first from an old student of Wash- 
ington College, and the second from J; D. Davidson, Esq., of Lex- 
ington}: 


My first recollection of Stonewall Jackson is when I was a college- 
boy at Lexington, Va., in the fall of 1860. 1 am not able to say whether 
it was the peculiar carriage of the stiff, military-looking Institute pro- 
fessor, who daily passed the college grounds, that was of chief interest 
to the students of Washington College, or whether the stories told of 
daring and reckless courage in his early military life invested him with 
a halo of romance and made him an object of hero-worship in their 
youthful minds. Whatever the cause, the solid tramp of Major Jack- 
son on the plank-walk would be the signal to stop all games or mirth 
that may have been in progress on the college campus until he had 
passed. The stiff, stolid-looking man would pass on, turning his head 
neither to the right nor left, but a single touch of his cap was the silent 
recognition given of the deferential respect shown by the boys. 

“Old Jack,” as he was familiarly called by cadets and students, was 
so plain in manner and attire, there was so little effort at show, his feet 
were so large and his arms and hands fastened to his body in such an 
awkward shape, that the cadets didn’t take ‘much pride in him as a 
professor. They feared him in the lecture-room, they paid the strictest 
deference to him on parade, but in showing a stranger the sights about 
the Institute a cadet was never known to point out “Old Jack” as one 
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of the ornaments of the institution. He was more popular with the 
college students, who did not have the same reasons for fearing the 
austerity of his manner, but who knew him as the son-in-law of their 
“college president, Rev. George Junkin. 

My first meeting with General Jackson in. the social circle was one 
evening, when he called to see a friend at our boarding-house. I shali 
never forget the impression his manner and appearance made upon me. 
Boy as I was, I looked upon him with a reverential awe. 41 had heard 
the stories of his struggles in early life; of how he had walked from 
his house in Lewis county to Washington to receive his appointment as 
a cadet to West Point; of his being ill prepared, and the difficulty he 
had in keeping up with his classes; and then I had heard of his bril- 
liant career in Mexico, of his mounting the walls of Cherubusco with 
the American flag in his hands; and here now was the hero of my 
youthful enthusiasm before me. He was so different from what I 
thought a hero ought to be! There was so little animation, no grace,. 
no enthusiasm. All was stiffness and awkwardness. He sat perfectly 
erect, his back touching the back of the chair nowhere; the large hands 
were spread out, one on each knee, while the large feet, sticking out at 
an exact right angle to the leg (the angle seeming to have been deter- 
mined with mathematical precision), occupied an unwarranted space. 
The figure recalled to my boyish mind what I had once seen—a rude 
Egyptian-carved figure intended to represent one of the Pharoahs. 

But when the conversation commenced I lost sight of the awkward- 
looking figure. I even lost the reverential awe which had so deeply 
impressed me at first. I only saw the mild eyes emitting gentle beams, 
and only heard a soft, melodious voice—speaking, it is true, in short, 
crisp sentences—but withal as mild and winning as a woman’s. I then 
understood why it was that Major Jackson could be a hero. Underly- 
ing that rough, uncomely exterior, was a vein of the most exquisite senti- 
ment. In the soul of the man was that magnetism which attracted and 
that power which controlled and made him the master of his fellow- 
men. In after days, when I saw the uplifting of his dusty cap excite 
the wildest enthusiasm among his veteran legions, I knew whence the 
power emanated. 

The next time I heard Jackson talk was in a political meeting one 
night in the town of Lexington. It was during the memorable presi- 
dential canvass of 1860. Rockbridge county was a staid old Whig 
community. The majority of Democrats, under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Letcher, supported Douglass. The Breckinridge men had a small 
force. The leading spirits of this faction called a meeting one evening 
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at the court-house. It was asmall gathering, and when the two lead- 
ers, Colonel Massie and Frank Paxton, had reported their resolutions, a 
voice from the rear part of the building, in a quick, decisive tone, was 
heard to call out, “ Mr. Chairman.” All eyes were instantly turned 
toward the speaker and beheld the stiff-looking figure of Major Jack- 
son. No one suspected him of being a politician, and a general anxiety 
was manifested to know what he was going to say, and consequently 
the strictest attention was paid. In-a speech of fifteen minutes he 
reviewed the resolutions, endorsed them, spoke of the dangers threaten- 
ing the South, the duty of taking a firm stand, and then sat down. He 
displayed one quality of an orator not always exhibited by political 
speakers ; when he was done he quit. 

The Frank Paxton spoken of in this connection, went out the next 
spring as a lieutenant in the Rockbridge Riflemen, and when he was 
killed at Chancellorsville, held the position of brigadier-general, and 
fell at the head of Jackson’s‘old “Stonewall” brigade. His was as 
dauntless a spirit as that of his old commander, and they are quietly 
sleeping together in the Lexington cemetery. 

At the request. of a young friend in the town of Lexington, who 
expected to be absent several weeks, I agreed to supply his place tem- 
porarily as a teacher in the colored Sunday school. Accordingly on 
the next Sabbath afternoon I repaired to the lecture-room of the Pres- 
byterian church. I found the room well filled with colored children, 
whose clean clothes and shining ebony faces evinced their appreciation 
of the interest taken in them by the white folks. I found present a 
dozen or more young white ladies and gentlemen who acted as teachers, 
and standing by a table on the inside of the railing surrounding the 
pulpit, was the superintendent of the school. 

I doubt whether in after days, during the great historical events in 
which he was the chief actor, General Jackson felt more sensibly the 
responsibility of his position than he did that afternoon as the com- 
mander of that little army of sable children. With characteristic 
promptness, just as the hand on the clock touched the figure 3, the 
exercises of the school were opened by his saying, “ Let us pray.” 
According to the Presbyterian mode he prayed in a standing attitude. 
My recollection is that his prayer was striking for its beautiful sim- 
plicity. There was no superfluous ornamentation about it, neither were 
there any rhetorical flourishes. It was the simple pleading of an ear- 
nest soul. It was free from the preamble so often used by both min- 
isters and laymen in their public prayers, wherein they undertake to 
inform Deity of the current events of the past. Taking it for granted 
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that Omniscience knew all things, he commenced his prayer by praying. 
It was the petition of one conscious of his own weakness and praying 
for strength. There was the true contrition of heart, accompanied by 
@ faith which took a sure hold on the promises. And his voice seemed 
to tremble as he prayed for a special blessing on his little charge—the 
negro children of the town whom he had gathered together in a Sun- 
day school. It was in the days of slavery, and their neglected condi- 
tion excited his sympathy, and a- sense of duty impelled him to make 
an effort to redeem them from the slavery of sin. Some of the Bour- 
bon aristocracy criticised his action, and even went so far as to threaten 
prosecution. But a healthy Christian sentiment in the community sus- 
tained him, and he went forward in the path of duty. It can be very 
well understood, then, why he betrayed emotion when presenting his 
little army of dusky soldiers to the review of the Great Commander. 
It was the faithful soldier making a full report to Head-quarters. It 
‘was the obedient soldier seeking for instructions. ‘That was Stone- 
wall’s way.” 

The next spring the fires of war threw their lurid glare over the 
entire land—then it was Jackson took a final farewell of Lexington, 
never to return until he was brought back to be buried, according to 
his dying request, “in the Valley of Virginia.” 

The cadets were ordered to the field. Major Jackson was selected to 
command thenf. After the passage of the ordinance of secession on the 
17th of April, 1861, the war-spirit was at fever heat in Virginia. The 
steady-going old town of Léxington had suddenly been metamorphosed 
into a bustling military camp: Volunteer companies were being organ- 
ized, and every preparation being made for a horrible war. But no 
event of that memorable period has left a more vivid impression upon 
my mind than the departure of the Cadet battalion from the Military 
Institute. 

It was a bright Sabbath morning, early in May, and a vast concourse 
of people had gathered on Institute Hill to see the youthful soldiers 
start for the war. The baggage and camp equipage had been put into 
the wagons, the horses hitched in, the drivers mounted, with whip in 
hand, waiting for the command to pull out. The cadets were in line, 
their cheeks aglow, and their eyes sparkling with the expectation of 
military glory awaiting them. Poor boys! little did they know, as 
they stood there in their bright uniforms, and with their bright guns 
shining in the morning sunlight, how few of them would be left to 
answer at the last roll-call of the Army of Northern Virginia. As 
they stood thus, Major Jackson, mounted on an ordinary-looking horse, 
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rode up. His face was as calm and unmoved as ever, the thin lips 
tightly compressed, and looking just as he looked at Kernstown and 
Manassas. Riding up to the side of an elderly-looking gentleman in 
clerical cloth, standing in front of the main entrance to the institute, 
Major Jackson wheeled his horse, and facing his battalion as he raised 
his cap, said, “ Let us pray.” The venerable Dr. White,-pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, then stepped forward, and baring his gray locks 
to the sun, poured forth a feeling prayer. It was a memorable scene! 
Just as the clergyman pronounced the “Amen,” Jackson wheeled his 
horse, and in a short, crisp manner, gave the command, “ Forward, 
march!” Waving a silent adieu to the assembled crowd, he rode off at 
the head of the column. That was the last time his gaze ever fell upon 
the town of Lexington. 

His subsequent history is known to all. No hero in the annals of 
war ever won more enduring fame than Stonewall Jackson. His fame 
is the common heritage of Americans. The Federal soldier takes as 
much pride in recounting his valorous deeds as does the Confederate 
foot-cavalryman who followed him on the long and wearisome march. 
We can point with just pride to the fact that he was a native Western 
Virginian— 

For oft when white-haired grandsires tell 
Of bloody struggles past and gone, 

The children at their knees shall hear 
How Jackson led his cclumns on. 


Cloverlick, W. Va., February 16, 1880. 


G. H. M. 


Lexineton, Va., August 16, 1876. 


Ed. Lexington Gazette—In the spring of 1858, T. J. Jackson, then 
a professor in the Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington, Va.—now 
our Stonewall Jackson—was organizing a negro Sunday school in the 
town of Lexington. 

At that time such a school was regarded by our laws as an “ unlaw- 
ful assembly.” 

On Saturday evening of May Ist, 1858, I left my office, and on my 
way home met Major Jackson on the pavement in front of the court- 
house, in’ company with Colonel S. McD. Reid, the clerk of our courts, 
and William McLaughlin, Esq., now judge of our circuit court. They 
were conversing on the subject of his Sunday school. 

Colonel Reid said to him, “ Major, I have examined the statute and 
conferred with the commonwealth’s attorney. Your Sunday school is 
an “ unlawful assembly.” 
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This seemed to fret him much. Mr. McLaughlin then said to him 
that he had also examined the question, and that his school was against 
the letter of the law. This fretted him still more. I then said to him, 
“ Major, whilst I lament that we have such a statute in our Code, I am 
satisfied that your Sunday school is an ‘unlawful assembly,’ and prob- 
ably the grand jury will take it up and test it.” 

This threw him off his guard, and he replied with warmth: “ Sir, if 
you were, as you should be, a Christian man, you would not think or 
say so.” Thus also thrown off my guard,I replied tartly, in words 
not now remembered; when he turned upon his heel and walked to 
his house on the opposite side of the street. 

I passed on home, and had not gone half way when I began to 
rebuke myself for my rudness to Major Jackson, and determined to 
return and apologize to him. 

Reaching home, I found my wife and relative, Major Dorman, sit- 
ting together. I told them what had occurred, and requested my wife 
to give me an early supper, that I might return and make my apology. 

I returned to my office after dusk taking with me a negro boy to bear 
my apology in writing to Major Jackson.* 

I had commenced writing it, and when half written I heard a tap at 
my office door, when Major Jackson stepped in, saying: “ Mr. Davidson, 
I am afraid I wounded your feelings this evening. I have called to 
apologize to you.””. “No Major,” I replied, “ no apology from you to 
me. I am now writing my apology to you.” 

He remained for more than half an hour conversing wjth me, and 
when he left he said in these words: “ Mr. Davidson, these are the 
things that bring men together and make them know each other the 
better.” ; 

The half-written note of apology I now find amongst my papers. 

This incident speaks for itself, and reveals some, at least, of the fea- 
tures of that great and good man. 

J. D. Davipson. 





*The following is a copy of the unfinished note of apology referred to: 


Satugpay Nieut, May 1, 1858. 
Major Jacksoy, 

Dear Sir,—As I shall not have an opportunity of meeting you again before 
Monday, I will not rest content until I shall have tendered you a becoming 
apology for the hasty, and I fear, uncourteous reply made by me to you in con- 
~versation this evening ——. 


/ 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





RENEWALS have been coming in with some degree of briskness, especially con- 
sidering the delay in getting out our last number, of volume viii, and the disarrange- 
ment of the mails consequent upon the fearful weather we have had But 
many of our subscribers have not yet attended to this important matter, and 

- we beg that they will do so at once, We must pay cash for our printing and 
meet other expenses promptly, and we are compelled, therefore, to adhere to our 
terms, which are strictly cash in advance. Where our friends notify us that they 
desire to'continue their subscriptions, and will send the money at their early con- 
venience we continue to send the Papers; but when we hear nothing from 
the subscriber we are reluctantly constrained to enforce our rule. Many of our 
subscribers, therefore (and some of them our best friends), will not receive this 
number until they attend to the small formality of fowarding $3 to “ these Head- 
quarters,” or notify us that they will do so soon. Please ask your neighbor if he 
has received his January number, and if he has not tell him about this paragraph. 





THE DELAY IN GETTING OUT OUR LAST” NUMBER has necessarily caused delay in 
this number ; but we hope before long to get back to our former custom of issuing 
the number for each month not later than the 20th of the month before, 





VotvuME viii has been bound. We have a few copies on hand, which we can 
supply at once, and we should be glad to have prompt orders. 





CotoyeL C. C. FLowERREE, OF THE SEVENTH VIRGINIA INFANTRY, was one of 
the most brilliant young officers in the Army of Northern Virginia, and we share 
the regret of our gallant friend, General M. D. Corse, that in printing his report of 
the operations of Kemper’s brigade, at Second Manassas (page 538, volume viii), 
in our last number, we should have allowed the name to be corrupted into Flor- 
rence. 





* CononeL Ep. A. Paurrey, of New Orleans, informs us that he was not the author 
of the article on “ The Secret History of Gettysburg,” with which we credited him 
in our last, but that it was written by Captain W. J. Seymour, who served on 
General Hays’s staff—the only connection Colonel Palfrey having with it being to 
furnish copies of the letters of Generals Lee and Cooper. 

We regret that we were led into this mistake by the friend who sent us the paper. 
We are always careful to have a responsible name attached to everything we pub- 
lish, and this is the first instance in which we have gotten the wrong name. 





Masor Irvine A. Buox, of Baltimore, the name signed to the paper, and not 
Major Brock, the name which the printers put at the head of it, was the author 


« 
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of the interesting sketch of “ Cleburne and his Division at Missionary Ridge and 
Ringgold Gap,”’ which we published in our last number. These mistakes in names 
are very annoying, and we felicitate ourselves that they do not occur often. 





Tue Lovistana Drvisioy, A. N. V., had, we judge from the reports, a most 
delightful reunion and banquet in New Orleans on the 21st, and we deeply 
regretted our inability to accept a kind invitation to be present on the occasion. 

We are glad to learn that their monument scheme has been so entirely successful 
that they expect to dedicate it on the 10th of May next, and have secured General 
Fitz. Lee as the orator of the day. We hope to be able to greet our comrades of 
the ‘Pelican State” on that occasion, and to participate in the interesting exer- 
cises, 





Tue Carotina RiFtE Barration, of Charleston, 8. C., celebrated Appropri- 
ately the birthday of General R. E. Lee, on the 19th instant, and the “‘ MARYLAND 
CoyFEDERATE ARMY AND Navy Socrerr” had their reunion on the same day. 
Would it not be well for this anniversary to be more generally celebrated ? 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Sout Atiantic of Baltimore—an admirable Literary Magazine—and our 
Papers will club to new subscribers at $5 per annum (instead of $6) for 
both Monthlies. This arrangement ought to increase the circulation of both. 





New BrocraPuican DicrionAky.—An excellent feature of the new edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, just issued, is the new Biographical Dictionary, 
in which are given the names of nearly ten thousand noted persons of ancient and 
modern times, with a brief statement of the dates of their birth and death, their 
nationality, profession, etc. This is designed for purposes of ready reference, to 
answer the questions which often arise as to when and where certain persons lived, 
and the character of their achievements. It contains many names of persons who 
are still living, and the pronunciation of each name is given. 





ScrrpyeR AND Sr. Nicnowas for February fully maintain their high character. 





A Sone ror THE SourH.—From Ludden & Bates’ Southern Music House, Se 
vannah, Ga., we receive a splendid song and chorus entitled ‘ The Southern Soldier 
Boy,” with words by Father Ryan and music by W. Ludden, which we can com- 
mend as a grand song that will be welcomed wherever the Southern soldier boys’ 
memory is held dear. The poet priest’s touching words are here set by a master 
hand to a tender melody, and fittingly dedicated to the Southern mothers whose 
soldier boys sleep in graves 


“ Unmarked by a name, unmarked by a stone, 
And only the voice of the wind maketh moan 
O’er the mound where never a flower is strown.” 





